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I stand before you this evening 1 to adduce some considera¬ 
tions connected with the right formation.or malformation of the 
Human Character. It is not improbable that some of the. views 
which to my mind are those of evident truth may to some among 
you wear the semblance of novelty—0’S; extravagance—or, more 
strictly, of what the discreet and proper world has doomed to 
perdition under the vague but blighting designation of Ultraism. 
I say it may be so, because I am aware that each observing soul 
forms a world of its own, or at least establishes its own stand¬ 
point from which to look abroad on the universe; while tlieinfi- 
nitely -larger number who nave forfeited by non-u^e their right 
of independent thought—whp fl never,venturing a glance at Na¬ 
ture and Truth through their own, but always through others’ 
eyes—whereby that which lyas Truth to the actual discerner 
becomes but its faint and imperfect shadow to them—will in¬ 
stinctively revolt at any purview of Ltye moral universe which 
professes.jtp discover and hold up to the light that which they 
have never perceived, and thereby implies a rebuke to their 
blindness. I desire, therefore, to premise that, essentially, 
whatever of the philosophy I shall endeavor to set before you 
this evening shall seem original and peculiar is not mine by any 
right of discovery or authorship, but only by that cordial accept- 
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ance which the inquiring mind gives to all truth. I have 
shunned rather than sought novelty, so far as is consistent with 
the lesson I would inculcate; and if I shall be so fortunate as 
to present to any of you new ideas or illustrations—above all, 
if any of my views shall appear to any of you forcible or stri¬ 
king—you will do but justice in giving credit for its suggestion 
to those who have larger opportunity for contemplation and cul¬ 
tivation than I have—to the free-spoken, profound thinkers of 
our age; and foremost among them to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and the little band of earnest, clear-sighted spirits who are more 
commonly known by the contemptuous appellation of Transcend- 
entalists. To these I acknowledge myself deeply indebted both 
for the perception and expression of moral truth generally; 
while my own aim has been to bring the diverging rays of that 
truth to bear focally on the Practical Education of Man. 

I need not, surely, waste words in demonstrating to you the 
importance of a right Formation of the Human Character. Every 
where, in all ages, the world assents in words to the fact that 
the True Man is more than the rich man—that he who enters 
upon the stage of active life with all his faculties and capacities 
harmoniously and maturely developed, is more to be envied 
than the perverse heir of a principality. All men prize and rev¬ 
erence Knowledge, Wisdom, Virfue ; they would readily add 
these to their possessions if the pricey were not too high. Nay, 
more—if that price could be told down on the counter to-day, 
and that were the end of it, most men would make the sacrifice, 
and buy. It is the endless effort necessary to preserve and sus¬ 
tain the purchase that discourages and disaffects. Every man, 
until thoroughly perverted, has his ideal of Truth and Goodness, 
on which he fixes his anxious gaze, toward which he paddles, 
or believes he is paddling, his frail bark over the Ocean of Life ; 
but the soft breezes of Temptation, the strong but stealthy tide 
of Circumstance and Conformity, or the boisterous gale of Pas¬ 
sion, is constantly bearing him farther and farther from his goal; 
he will not see that his safety lies in opposing his eneigies 
directly to the insidious foe; it costs less effort to yield; his 
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vacant, wandering eye still discerns the beacon; his soul still 
feebly aspires to it; he idly trusts that to-morrow the adverse 
influence will be withdrawn, and he will then speed with ease 
to his haven. Vain, short-lived delusion ! Every hour of non-*- 
resistance relaxes his energies while it increases the power of 
the adversary; at length the beacon, grown distant, flickers and 
disappears in the deepening haze, and the voyage whose outset 
was bland innocence and hope closes in darkness and despair. 

Such is Life to unnumbered millions—such has it been through 
a hundred generations. And shall it so continue ever ? Shall 
the Earth weep tears of blood through centuries to come, over 
the perverseness, the infatuation, the wretchedness of her chil¬ 
dren 'l Let us conclude hopefully that such is not the order of 
Providence; let us search intently the nature and the history of 
our Race for the elements of a higher life. 

All evils are mainly overcome by the eradication of their 
causes—rarely and partially by the administration of palliatives. 
The proneness to error, to self-abasement, to wrong-doing, which 
stands so prominently out on the page of the annalist as a cha¬ 
racteristic of Man, argues an underlying necessity, so to speak 
—a steep proclivity in his nature toward the Forbidden. But 
let us not be deceived into confounding the superficial, the 
intermediate, the factitious, with the ultimate and the essential. 
Let us separate from this mass of tendencies and instincts which 
we rashly call Human Nature the super-imposed and the remedi¬ 
able, and we can better judge of the intrinsic and the eternal. 
I propose first, therefore—at the risk of being deemed puerile by 
the puerile—to point out to you some of the errors of our mista¬ 
ken and thoughtless—nay, our vicious and destructive—Edu¬ 
cation, to which Man is subjected from his veriest infancy— 
which are entwined with the tendcrest threads of his being, and 
so grow into and become a part of his nature—not a second na¬ 
ture, but his earliest perceptions of the relation which he holds 
lo his fellow creatures and the universe. It is by calling your 
attention, very briefly but frankly, to what we have all observed, 
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with move or less interest, of the influences constantly at work 
to corrupt and pervert the dawning intellect, and ensure the 
Malformation of the Human Character, that I shall best impress 
you with the nature and magnitude of the evil to be corrected, 
and determine the true basis on which the Practical Education of 
the True Man, his harmonious development, and his growth to 
perfect moral and intellectual stature, must be established. 

A gentle infant, fresh from the hands of its Creator, without 
guile, or envy, or stormier passion—without Fear, or Pride, or 
Discontent—exists in perfect harmony with Nature—with the 
breeze, the blossom, and the verdure laughing to the glad and 
glancing sunbeams. The most wordly and artificial are rendered 
truer and tenderer by its presence, in whose light the wrinkled 
brow of Age grows smoother, and shadows melt fleetingly from 
the marble face of Care. In that presence, it scarcely needs a 
Divine Teacher to assure us that 4 Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ Yet a few years pass, and all how changed! On 
the averted though reckless countenance of Youth we too often 
see stamped indelibly the vices of mature depravity—of Covet¬ 
ousness, which needs but opportunity to become Robbery; of 
Sensuality, which has already well nigh effaced the Divine im¬ 
press, and is hurrying its victim down to an early and shameful 
grave; of Cruelty, most hideous monster of all, which may at 
any moment be incited by passion to imbrue its hands in a 
brother’s blood. Whence has come this rapid, this dreadful 
transformation ? Alas! the germs of all this thorny wilderness 
of Evil are too often planted in tenderest Infancy itself, whose 
fertile soil nourishes into rapid luxuriance the richest plants or 
foulest weeds according as the seed is sown. Long before the 
thoughtless parent has deemed the child susceptible of a moral 
impression, the plague-spot has fastened upon the tender heart, 
whence years of patient culture and prayerful discipline may 
not avail to remove it. 

The first lesson of Evil usually imprinted on the infant mind, 
is that of Sensuality, or more precisely, Gluttony. Ail excessive 
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and diseased appetite is commonly created in earliest childhood, 
which is never fully conquered. Does its healthy instinct^ 
revolt against bandages which are stifling out its life, or an 
atmosphere which through stagnation and exhausting combus¬ 
tion or respiration has become noxious and insupportable, its 
cries are hushed with needless food. Whatever its ailing or 
source of disquietude, even though it be repletion and oppres¬ 
sion, the universal elixir is more food. I need not speak of 
nourishment which is in itself, regardless of quantity, unsuitable 
and depraving—of sweetmeats, stimulants and spices. Against 
these a rational being needs no other caution than such as a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection must afford. Yet these are soon lugged in to 
spur the flagging appetite—to overcome the repulsion of Nature 
to a treatment which she feels to be fatally destructive. The 
sad result too commonly is that the child arrives at the know¬ 
ledge of good and evil—if it be so fortunate or unfortunate jls to 
survive the severe probation of infancy at all—completely de¬ 
praved in all its physical instincts—a ready-made sensualist— 
a miniature glutton. To talk, after it has passed this point, of 
its constitution requiring this or that, or receiving benefit from 
one thing or the other, is to talk as blindly and absurdly as 
though we spoke of the eonstitution of an opium-eater in his 
last stages, or that of the victim of delirium tremens. Would 1 
could hope that the fearful infatuation on this subject in which 
the great majority are wilfully slumbering is breaking away, but 
facts will not allow it. The records of mortality in our own 
time and country undeniably show that while the averrge dura¬ 
tion of life is somewhat improving, the tenure of infant exist- 
ance grows graduallj r frailer; and already one-half of the human 
race are consigned to the grave before obtaining their fifth year 
—an increase of ten per cent, in half a century. I adduce this 
fact only to avail myself of its moral bearing; yet it has other 
relations which must ere long arrest the attention of the most 
heedless. 

The second lesson of evil to which the child is subjected is 
Fraud. With all its perceptions fresh and wakeful, it early 
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learns that human speech and action have two uses—the first, 
indeed, to express or convey ideas and emotions; but the sec¬ 
ond, hardly less common, to conceal them. Of what a perpetual 
comedy is not the little denizen of the cradle too often the quiet 
but by no means unobservant spectator! The loud and angry 
altercation hushed into blandness on the appearance of a stran¬ 
ger; the vinegar aspect exchanged for one of c wreathed smiles;’ 
or perchance the slander just playing on the lip in his absence 
now turned to flattery and compliment in his presence ! But 
not alone of these grosser forms of Fraud does the young ob¬ 
server, puzzled rather than amused, imbibe the spirit. The 
yawn of indifference chased by the smile of courtesy; the 
spruced appearance of robe or room ; the hollow show of wealth 
and luxury with which Pride and Poverty, ill-assorted yet fre¬ 
quently inseparable pair, contrive to reconcile the semblance of 
their fortunes to the reality of their desires—these, and a thou¬ 
sand like incidents, are constantly teaching the infant mind that 
the world on which it is entering is not single but double—a 
world of things and a world of shows; and that the latter holds 
the higher place in the estimation and effort of the multitude. 

The corrupting, fatal effect of this bitter fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge can hardly be over-estimated. Half the energies and 
means, with far more of the true nobility of man, are wasted in 
striving to appear what he is not, but what he would wish to be 
believed. It is this which makes whatever is painful of the dif¬ 
ference between the prince and the peasant, the rich man and 
his dependent. The latter sits uneasily in the presence of the 
former, because he is not satisfied with what he is, but would 
fain be something else. Let the frank, bold ranger of the forest 
come into that same presence, and, if at peace with himself, he 
feels no inferiority, dreads no sneer. Precisely because he does 
not wish to barter himself for something else, he is not afraid of 
being taken for less than he is worth. 

Vain will be the effort, fruitless the toil, of the pastor, the ped¬ 
agogue, the philosopher, to teach the Young the value and 
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beauty of Truth so long as the lessons of the cradle and the fire¬ 
side shall be in practical contradiction thereto. The pupil re¬ 
ceives all monitions with a sedate attention, a demure propriety 
of manner, most edifying to behold. But in his heart he is com¬ 
paring and classing every precept with those pithy maxims of 
moral science wherewith his infancy was refreshed, wherein he 
was daily instructed not to lie by those whose life was a perpet¬ 
ual falsehood, and to refrain from stealing by those who were 
constantly lying in wait to entrap the good opinions of their 
neighbors without possessing the qualities on which those good 
opinions should be based. The apt youth at once jumps to the 
conclusion that all these fine words are a part of the same sys¬ 
tem—a corner of the great mask of decorum and propriety be¬ 
hind which the world hides that portion of its selfishness and 
sensuality which could not be openly displayed without creating 
universal anarchy. Thus tutored, he , too, steps behind the 
mask, and becomes decorous, and has mouthfulls of moral saws 
at his tongue’s end, and takes care not to blazon his vices use¬ 
lessly, and not to expend any portion of his character when the 
gratification he seeks can be secured without, or at any rate 
without securing the full value of it. And thus he walks dain¬ 
tily through life, a fair-seeming, soft-spoken, reputable man, 
and in the world’s facetious dictionary is classed ‘ respectable 
and if at last some great temptation impels him to some great 
villainy, the town rolls up its eyes in pretended astonishment 
that so respectable a man has turned out a forger, a libertine, a 
defaulter, though it has seen him educated for a knave, and at 
heart known him for one all along! 

The third fatal vice of our system of Practical Education is 
the low estimate which we palpably put upon Labor. On this 
subject the world is not so specious and hypocritical as upon 
others, but wears its fault jauntily and with an air. In the Di¬ 
vine order, Labor is not merely a universal duty, but a universal 
necessity. Whoso will not work shall not eat is the immutable 
law, and he who strives to evade it but vainly lacerates himself 
on the sharp thorns which every where hedge in the narrow 
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path of Right. Take what you need at the bounteous table of 
Nature, says the decree, but pay its price. Fruitless the effort, 
preposterous the desire, to obtain by trick what can only come 
by equivalent. The fisherman is caught in his net—‘ the engi¬ 
neer hoist by his own petard.’ The schemer reaches forth his 
eager hand to the. fruit that looked so tempting on the bough, 
and grasps, not that which he coveted, but apples of Sodom— 
fair without, but within bitterness and ashes. What was coveted 
as luxury, unduly acquired, has become disease, satiety and 
death. All History, all Tragedy, all Romance, is full of this; 
yet the blind world goes on scheming to circumvent God, and 
enjoy the pleasure without fulfilling the condition, as though all 
that the wise have observed and the good have written for its 
admonition were but a shallow fable, invented by the cunning 
of those who have to secure themselves against the covetous 
assaults of those who have not. In fact, all vice, all transgres¬ 
sion, roots itself in this fundamental error, that the laws of the 
Universe which have vindicated themselves from eternity may 
in this particular instance be evaded—that the good which is 
coveted may be separated from the condition which underlies it 
—that the magnet will for once have a positive pole and no 
negative—that there shall be summer without winter—day 
without night—sun without shade. To detach the sensual good 
from the moral good—the enjoyment from the use—the transient 
from the everlasting—has been the struggle of perverted Hu¬ 
manity through sixty centuries of wretchedness. Monstrous 
delusion! idle dreamings of a disordered intellect. The stone 
rolled with subtlest intent to the summit of the precipice re¬ 
bounds instantly and vehemently to the bottom, overthrowing 
the contriver in its headlong career. If the primary requirement 
may be evaded, the penalty is swift, unrelenting, inevitable. 

Now this first great lesson of Moral Truth, which all clear¬ 
sighted experience must teach, is one which is but blindly, im¬ 
perfectly taught at all, but which is utterly set at nought in our 
popular inculcations with regard to Labor. What child of Afflu¬ 
ence or even of Want is duly taught that if he would truly en- 
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joy he must so live as to increase the means of enjoyment—if 
he would eat he must work. Love for love; truth for tmth; 
service for service ; this is the coin he must pay; for none other 
will be accepted. If he seek to procure these by force or sub¬ 
tlety, he obtains not what he desires, but only the counterfeit, 
which only his own correspondent corruption blinds him from 
perceiving to be as different from the thing sought as light from 
darkness. Let us not wait, then, for the world to teach this 
great truth through that rugged experience which is but another 
term for suffering. The child which is practically taught in the 
little world of Home that Labor is a burden and well nigh a 
disgrace—that Service is rightfully of constraint and not of af¬ 
fection—that the great end of Life is not nobly to Do, but skil¬ 
fully to avoid Doing—that the service which require shumbler 
faculties and a ruder culture than some daintier avocations is 
therefore less honorable and meritorious—that the duties and 
obligations of the servant and the. served are not mutual and 
kindly—that child has received already a moral perversity which 
not thousands of sonorous homilies—not years of scowling 
Pride, and gnawing Disappointment, and the drear vacuity of 
unloved existence, shall thoroughly efface from his being. 

There remains one other monstrous error of our fireside Edu¬ 
cation which I cannot refrain from exposing, though I am aware 
that it is less common than those I have already reprehended, 
and in fact is but an off-shoot from them—a branch of that great' 
Upas of false Formation of Character whereof I have endea¬ 
vored to expose the gnarled and writhing roots to general scru¬ 
tiny and abhorence. I allude to the fatal practice of paying for 
Virtue , or rewarding with adventitious indulgence acts of integ¬ 
rity and of duty. As in its nature and origin this is a compound 
of most of the errors I have enumerated, so is it in its conse¬ 
quences more pernicious than any one of them. The child which 
for performing a task nimbly and faithfully, for acquiring a les¬ 
son rapidly and thoroughly, is rewarded with some dainty con¬ 
fection or glittering toy, you have doubly corrupted; first, in 
making that a task, which, being a duty, should also be a pleas- 
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ure in itself; secondly, in pampering an appetite or a craving 
which, being factitious, cannot fail to be evil. If that task 
Were not properly his—if that lesson were not of itself worth 
acquiring—you should not have imposed it. If it were, yon 
have blinded him (o its true worth and meaning; you have 
taught him to look astray for the reward of well-doing; you have 
made that which was a simple and true action iio longer such 
but a finesse—a dexterous feat—a sinister calculation. The 
child thus paid to do right will soon have learned not to do right 
Without payment. It will not accept the harvest as the proper 
recompense of its toil and culture, but will clamor to be paid 
beside for sowing and nurturing it. Worse even than this is the 
delusion implanted that daintier food and gaudier toys are of 
more value than elevating Knowledge and habits of healthful 
Industry—in fact, that they are of any value at all. But time 
would fail me to trace out all the evil consequences of that one 
woful folly by which you ha^ve polluted all the springs of action, 
clouded the moral vision, and corrupted the very soul of the vic¬ 
tim of your fatally mistaken policy. Let us banish for ever the 
idea of reward for well-doing extraneous from and unrelated to 
itself. There is nothing like it in Nature—in the vast universe. 
God never promised a reward thus detached from and alien to 
the obedience it would recompense ; the Devil promises, but 
never pays. It is absurdity to desire, madness to expect any thing 
like it. 

I have thus glanced at some of the more prominent errors of 
Education and defects of Principle which enter into and deter¬ 
mine the Malformation of the Human Character. Keeping 
steadily in view not merely the errors thus exposed, but the facts 
which their correction necessarily implies, so as to avoid useless 
repetitions, we approach the consideration of those principles 
and qualities which should enter into and govern the formation 
of a true character. 

You have already anticipated the statement that first among 
these is Truth itself, or, more precisely, an entire Truthfulness, 
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extending beyond the mere avoidance of verbal falsehood to the 
instinctive and rigid preservation of perfect integrity of being. It 
is not enough that the blush mantles the cheek at the thought of 
uttering a falsehood—the true man revolts equally at the idea of 
acting, dressing, appearing one. We must extirpate these nice, 
unmeaning distinctions of a heartless and unprincipled Opinion, 
the offspring of a lax Morality and a short-sighted Convenience, 
which teach us that we may swear by the gold upon the altar 
though not by the altar itself. The man who dresses, lives, 
entertains in a style to which his means are properly inadequate, 
hoping thereby to be esteemed more affluent and thrifty than he 
is, is not merely enacting a daily lie, but one which comes home 
to his own door even sooner than the misdeeds of the hardier 
transgressor. Eternal justice for ever holds its balance true, and 
laughs at all puny attempts to evade its unerring decisions. Still 
the thief robs himself, the swindler defrauds himself, exactly as 
did his prototype four thousand years ago. The story of Haman 
and Mordecai is the epitome of universal History, could we read 
its page with the eye of spiritual discernment and with senses 
unclogged by the grossness of our groveling life. Yet the thief, 
the burglar has the wretched, demoniac satisfaction of imagining 
that he has not been the only victim of his own depravity—that 
if he has doomed himself to lasting misery he has at least 
inflicted some injury on another. But the hypocrite wears out 
his life in a constant effort to exchange his substance for shadows 
—to barter the stubborn wealth of his granary, his house, his 
heart, for its evanescent semblance in other men’s eyeballs. 
Thus living in a world of shows and mockeries, he becomes a 
mockery to himself; to him there is no reality, no good, no 
knowledge; and God, Virtue, Confidence, Love, are but the 
bubbles with which men, themselves hardly more real, strive 
ever to delude and overreach each other. Thus deceived and 
mocked when he fancies himself deceiving, the hypocrite stands 
forth a perpeetual alien in the earnest and kindly domain of 
Nature—the sorriest, saddest jest on the broad face of Creation. 

I plead not for eccentricity, for roughness of manner— I am no 
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stranger to the bland amenities and suavities of life. I acknow¬ 
ledge a fitness to time, and duty, and circumstance, in dress and 
in incidents of even lighter moment. I accept the common sense 
of mankind as the arbiter between what is real and natural and 
what is assumed and fantastic. The banker, the capitalist, the 
merchant, who should ape the diess of the carman, the hod- 
carrier, would be justly the ridicule of every healthy mind, and 
of none more than the carman himself. No man enjoys more 
keenly the stage-shown absurdities of the footman bedecked with 
his master’s delegated authority, the valet personating the 
prince, than do footmen and valets. This is but the error con¬ 
demned in another shape—the pendulum at the other extremity 
of its range. I would have no man do this or refrain from that 
in contradiction from the world, any more than in consistency 
with it. Nay, more : I admit and counsel acquiescence with 
the ordinaly, the prescribed, the established, in all matters essen¬ 
tially indifferent or trifling. I loathe perverseness—it is at war 
with Harmony and the supreme good. Convince me that the 
Quaker remains stubbornly covered in the presence of his equals, 
his seniors, from mere mulishness or whim, and I abandon him 
to your rebukes ; I will second them with my own. But let me 
realize that that rude non-compliance stands to him for a vital 
fact—that it symbolizes to him a great principle, to wit, the stem 
upiising of a true manhood against servility and fawning adula¬ 
tion, and I will defend him to the last gasp—I will do him such 
reverence as befits a manly self-respect, for his stout fidelity to 
a conviction. 

But in truth the vice of our time, and I apprehend of all times, 
with rare exceptions, is of opposite tendency, and it is to oppose 
this that our shields should be locked and our spears pointed. 
There is a simpering and dapper conformity, a blind deferring 
to other men’s estimates, habits, tastes, which robs life of its 
freshness, its originality, its masculine strength. Where all are 
content to dress, to dine, to walk, and most to think, to feel, to 
act, as some dozen or score shall see fit to dictate, what won¬ 
der that invention is checked, that genius is caged, that existence 
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becomes tame and vacant, or, if not torpid, still unmeaning as 
an idiot’s tale 1 The waters of this dead sea of complaisance 
and barren formality need to be visited now and then by the 
rough gales of Heaven, even though they be shocked, and agi¬ 
tated, and driven helter-skelter ithereby; better this than that 
they should become stagnant and putrid. Do not mistakenly 
imagine that you must go out of yourself—that you must become 
eccentric and extravagant to produce this effect. In the midst 
of universal ducking, and sidling, and compromise, you will seem 
sufficiently rigid and angular if you walk simply and naturally on. 

The danger of this dead compliance—of living not your own 
genuine thought but other men’s opinions, which even if true 
for them are not wholly so for you—is one of the most subtle 
and pervading of the many which track the ingenuous and timid 
through life. It is an evil which magnifies as our social rela¬ 
tions become more artificial, and complex, and penetrating. It 
assails us even on the side of our virtues. Each of us is attached 
to some party in politics, some sect in religion, some coterie in 
morals, philanthropy or culture ; and this is well, so long as that 
party, that coterie, shall represent to us the highest attainable 
good in that particular province which it contemplates. But the 
impulse which says, ‘ Do not proclaim that certain truth which 
you have discovered because other men have not discovered it, 
and your bold advocacy will be wielded to the prejudice of your 
sect or party, deserves only to be scouted and trampled under 
foot. What right has sect or party to intermeddle with your 
free thought, save to accept or reject it 1 What right to subject 
the line of your truth to the orbit of its policy—perchance its 
narrow policy and low though correct aims ? O fear not to be 
wholly true and manful, and the devotees of policy and craft 
shall be driven into conformity with your lofty and earnest en¬ 
deavor ! 

I have hesitated to place Temperance next to Truth as a pri¬ 
mary element of a just character, in view of the low idea, the 
negative insignificance, to which the term has been degraded. 
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Well may that Temperance which is satisfied with restricting its 
disciples and votaries to each quantities of an infatuating poison 
as shall not quite suffice to drown the reason and paralyze the 
frame—or even that better modification which counsels the en¬ 
tire abandonment of that one especial bane of life, leaving all 
others to work destruction at will, become the scoff of drunkards, 
the by-word of debauchees. But in that comprehensive and 
consistent signification, which implies the absolute subjection of 
the appetites to the government of the reason in all things—the 
satisfaction of each healthful and true desire with reference tc 
the end of its creation and in obedience to the moral law of its 
existence—and, by consequence, the stern rejection of every prof¬ 
fered gratification, the repression of every appetite which finds 
its consummation in itself, and shrinks from the thought of to¬ 
morrow—none can fail to recognize in Temperance a necessary 
moral as w r ell as physical basis of the full and proper develop¬ 
ment of our being. I have already treated somewhat of this 
subject, though inversely; and I will not dwell on it here. 
That Man should be temperate, the vilest drunkard will agree ; 
the great difficulty which meets us is that of awaking in him a 
whole and consistent idea of what Temperance is. When he 
shall no longer be schooled from the rostrum by lecturers them¬ 
selves the slaves of tobacco-chewing and the like filthy vices, 
but in the language of consistency and love, I will hope that 
his restoration to manhood, its dignity, its healthfulness and true 
enjoyments, cannot long be deferred. 

Having established the basis of a true character in the ele¬ 
ments of perfect Truth and Temperance in all things, we are 
ready to advance boldly toward the great central idea of Virtue. 
And here, as I deem the definitions of the schools, and to some 
extent of the Pulpit also, imperfect and unsatisfactory, I shall 
not hesitate to expatiate fearlessly, and, accepting the best lights 
that are afforded, search vigorously for a true and solid founda¬ 
tion. You tell me Man should be virtuous, reverend Divine, and 
I ask you why he should be, not to dispute your self-evident 
proposition, but to aid me in determining what Virtue is. If you 
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stop ray inquiry with the crusty answer that he must be so be¬ 
cause God commands it, you have neither satisfied nor profited 
me at all. I still need to know why he has commanded it—to 
know it not from arbitrary dogma but serene perception—or I 
shall be lost in a whirlpool of babbling sects, of unedifying jar¬ 
gon. I bow reverently to the axiom that God is to be obeyed, 
but I am still driven to inquire which God, or rather which of the 
thousand warring expositions of this will. Tell me, most self- 
sulficient Philosopher, tell me, pale Anchorite, absorbed in peni¬ 
tence and holy meditation, why am I to walk sternly in the 
jagged and dusty highway of Honor and Good, while a thousand 
flowery by-paths more inviting to my wandering gaze, aie open¬ 
ing on every side, and proffering ease and dalliance 1 Do not at¬ 
tempt to frighten me with the danger that if I diverge I shall 
not be able to return; for do I not see thousands in the path be¬ 
fore me who have so diverged, and yet have made good their re¬ 
turn 1 Do not attempt to frighten me with the chances of per¬ 
dition ; the gambler often knows that the chances are against 
him, yet, leave him but a hope of gain, and he plays eagerly, 
recklessly on. Once grant that there is a chance , though it be 
one in a million, to profit by wrong-doing, and you have con¬ 
firmed millions in the way of error and ruin. 

The true deduction of far-seeing wisdom imports that Virtue, 
in itself and for itself, is the most desirable thing, above all con¬ 
sequences, aside from all results, spurning all mercenary calcu¬ 
lations of profit and loss. Whoso has performed an act of genu¬ 
ine love and service has no thought to look anxiously around and 
above him to discern if God and Man are taking heed of his sa¬ 
crifice ; for he already feels himself exalted and blessed by his 
deed. He has not climbed toilsomely a day’s journey nearer to 
Heaven, but its radiance and bliss l\ave come down to him ; they 
have already shed a halo around his brow, a rapture in his breast. 
Weil knows he from the depths of his own being that in the way 
of Truth and of Life there is no self-denial or suffering; that 
Virtue is the one only thing too precious to be bought and sold. 
What is it to him that houses, lands, honors, power, are offered 
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him in exchange for it 1 all this is not temptation, but absurdity. 
It is enough that he has already solved for himself that Divine 
problem, of universal and not particular application— { What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul V 

I must be permitted to linger upon the homely enforcement of 
this Truth—to multiply and vary its illustrations—since its prac¬ 
tical denial through grossness of perception is the one great error 
of perverse Humanity. Come not to me with your absurd re- 
pinings that you have lost by integrity some temporal advantage 
which your rival through greater suppleness has secured ; if you 
had had any integrity worth preserving, you would rather thank 
God that you were not abandoned to temptation. Nay, more : 
were your eye single and your spiritual vision unobscured, you 
would have seen that a base success is the worst of discomfitures, 
dragging after it an interminable chain of miseries and mortifica¬ 
tions. Swift and terrible is the retribution which follows him 
who has by violence or indirection succeeded to station, honors, 
affluence, which he has not deserved. The rustle of every leaf 
is to his ear the trump of the Archangel. 

History has borne down to us the relation that the lest and no¬ 
blest Brutus, commending himself to death after the crowning 
disaster of Philippi, quoted this line from Euripides, ‘ 0 Virtue ! 
I have followed thee through life, and I find thee at last but a 
shadow !’ u I doubt not (says Emerson,) that the hero is slan¬ 
dered by this report. The great soul does not sell its nobleness. 
It does not ask to dine nicely, or sleep Avarm. The essence of 
greatness is the perception that Virtue is enough. Poverty is its 
ornament. Plenty it does not need, and can very well abide its 
loss.” I heartily accept this judgement, and would push it to 
its natural conclusions. I will not doubt that the last of the free 
Romans rendered up his spirit with a prayer for the country he 
had so truly served to the utmost, and a disdain akin to pity for 
her marble-hearted enslavers—that he scorned, even more than 
their parricidal ambition, that obtuseness which blinded them to 
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the perception that in the fall of the Commonwealth they too 
fell irretrievably— L that the enthroned, empurpled despot is but 
the first slave in his dominions, and that Fear and conscious 
Guilt are the most exacting and cruel of masters. 

But this tradition would never have floated thus far adown the 
tide of Time if it had not been founded in fact. Falsehood has 
never this vitality. Foul slander as it is to the spent and dying Pa¬ 
triot, it is a pregnant truth as regarding the age which invented 
and perpetuated it. I read in that one line of practical Atheism 
the prophecy of a thousand years of dwarfing, darkening Hu¬ 
manity—of receding Civilization and deepening Night. By its 
lurid light, I see the haughty Mistress of the World sunken and 
still sinking in sloth, sensuality, corruption and slavery; a mili¬ 
tary banditti selling her publicly in the market; the slaves of 
fools her capricious, exacting masters; a horse her Consul. I 
see the hordes of barbarians, so lately routed and panic-stricken, 
gathering again at the scent of her stiffening corpse ; I see them 
pouring across the Rhine, the Alps, the Danube, which they so 
lately invoked to shield them fiom the terrible onslaught of her 
invincible legions. Barrier after barrier gives way before them ; 
army after army melts like snow upon the sunny slopes of April; 
panic and despair precede them ; desolation, blood and ashes 
are behind ; the steed in whose track grass springs never again 
drinks the water of the Rhone, the Po, the Tiber; and Rome, 
long tottering to her foundations, falls at length a gory wreck, 
an everlasting ruin. Her sons become the slaves of strangers, 
the scoff and foot-ball of barbarians. So perish they who in the 
fullness of lust, and pride, and sensuality, have vainly imagined 
Providence a delusion and Virtue an empty name ! 

I shall not err in commending a generous Self-Trust as an es¬ 
sential element of a manly and earnest Character; though chat¬ 
tering Conceit stand ready at the door, and strive to pass itself 
for that thing it would be but is not. They two are wide asunder 
as the Poles. Conceit is founded in a low idea of the capacities 
of Human Nature—of brother, neighbor, countrymen. The 
coxcomb does not so much magnify his own abilities—for he has 
sounded their shallow depths and traced I heir narrow boundaries 
—as he depresses and distrusts those of others. Living ever in 
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a home atmosphere of pretence and falsehood—of tinsel dra¬ 
pery covering shabby raiment and ragged walls—he cheats him¬ 
self into the belief that the possessions of others are alike hol¬ 
low and meretricious—and that his assurance passes for know¬ 
ledge, his insolence for authority, his impertinence for wit, so 
long as the world through complaisance or decorum refrains from 
laughing in his face! Miserable deception! that ostler who bowed 
to him in feigned deference has accurately weighed and meas¬ 
ured him at a single glance ; that chimney-sweep on whom he 
fancies he has made so profound an impression is already laugh¬ 
ing at his folly. Let him betake himself to what market he 
will, he cannot sell himself for one penny more than he is 
worth. But a genuine Self-Trust entrenches itself in the largest 
possibilities of Humanity. How shall it discourage you, faint 
heart and faithless, that Alexander conquered, that Columbus dis¬ 
covered, that Washington nobly withstood ? That these have well 
done but proves that you too may do if you will, and to that end 
only do they exist for you. Excuse not your inglorious sloth by 
the assertion that the precise act of daring or endurance which 
was theirs cannot be yours—that you have not the qualities, or 
it may the opportunities, which have made their names immor¬ 
tal. You were not created to perform their acts but your own. 
If the deeds which they made theirs had remained unacted till 
now, they might have devolved on you ; but the universe cannot 
halt in its eternal career for needless iterations that you may 
gratify your petty and senseless ambition. But whatsoever act 
is truly yours, lies broad and palpable before you, if you will 
but turn from your mousing and heed it. For that act all the 
Ages have been silently, unerringly preparing; the wisdom of 
Omniscience, the power of Omnipotence are pledged that your 
strength shall be equal to your day. Accept, then, with alacrity 
your position in the Eternal Order of things; and seek not to 
hide your sloth and sensuality beneath vain regrets that you are 
yourself and not another, and thus bury your talent in a napkin. 

In truth, they who have put their heart into their work at the 
outset are rarely troubled with these qualms of incapacity. The 
traveler oftenest finds his road impassable as he sits by the 
tempting fireside, and listens shuddering to the howling of the 
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storm. Let him but breast it with a smile of gay indifference, of 
conscious power, and the gale sweeps less fiercely, the darkness 
is no longer Egyptian. And thus, too, of our timid sensitive¬ 
ness to Opinion. Ridicule, that weapon of fools, is harmless 
save against each other; it never yet pierced the solid armor of 
an upright and manly purpose. When Chivalry became a dead 
form, a cloak for rapacity and license, a senseless cumberer of 
the ground, Cervantes extinguished it by a romance ; yet all the 
wits of Christendom could not have shaken it one iota so long as 
it remained a reality—a vital existence. Are you tempted to 
abandon your idea because a gaping multitude who cannot real¬ 
ize condemn and make mouths at it 1 then it was never truly 
yours. You but borrowed it, in the silly hope that as it was 
novel and startling it might become popular. Vain imagining! 
if it had been worth any thing to ^ou, you would not have come 
by it so easily. Were it now truly your own, you would be 
ready to follow it over burning ploughshares. 

And yet we are deceived by our superficial philosophy in the 
presumption that Truth is rejected by the world. That it is not 
readily embraced and assimilated—that the good seed falls often- 
est on rugged and thorny ground, or at least on that where the 
harvest is tardy, it needs no argument to show. Still is its utter¬ 
ance never without witness or efficacy; and the reverberation 
of its forgotten tones comes back to us from the opposite horizon 
to rebuke our hot impatience, our fragile faith. In our short¬ 
sighted leaping to conclusions, we misjudge, and misinterpret. 
A wild, uncouth person suddenly appears among us, and begins 
haranguing in advocacy of Repentance, or Temperance, or Abo¬ 
lition, or some other revolt against established abuses. Forth¬ 
with there is commotion, and indignation, and violence ; every 
voice and hand are raised against him ; and we rashly decide 
that Public Opinion has condemned him. Not so: he has sum¬ 
moned Public Opinion to the judgement seat, and condemned 
it. Incoherent and irrational his speech may mainly be, three 
parts error to one of truth ; unsound and preposterous his theory ; 
but not for this is the multitude incited to hiss or stone him. He 
might have babbled nonsense or raved in delirium till dooms¬ 
day, and hardly have provoked a smile. But through all his 
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folly there have gleamed rays of piercing truth ; and this it is 
which has excited the uproar; not what the mob rejected, but 
what they unwillingly believed and dreaded. I would counsel 
you, then, give fearless utterance to your whole convictions; 
give free scope to your strongest energies, in the faith that what¬ 
ever you shall do truly, simply, and uprightly, could be no better 
done by men or angels, and will surely commend itself to the 
understandings of the highest, the consciences of the most per¬ 
verted. 

I approach with diffidence the consideration of Heroism, not as 
an element but as the complement and capital grace of the Hu¬ 
man Character, in view of what has been so well said of it, as it 
were but yesterday, by Carlyle in a glorious volume ; by Emer¬ 
son in a transcendent essay. In the light of these, all truth that 
may be offered on the subject must seem but imitative, or at best 
the tame and needless elucidation of a transparent and living 
text. Of such as are familiar with these I can only expect par¬ 
don for my temerity in the event that it shall prove not wholly 
unsuccessful and useless. 

By Heroism, then, I understand the overflowing of a generous 
and exalted nature into all acts of lofty daring and endeavor. 
In its purest condition it is Virtue militant; in any, it is Human 
eneigy rising superior to inconvenience, obstacle, and the petty 
limitations which seem to hedge in our mortal condition ; against 
the cobwebs by wffiich Timidity and Sloth consent to be caged. 
Virtue calculates; weighs consequences; deliberates; while 
Heroism moves due on to the attainment of that good, the over¬ 
throw of that evil, which stands in the attitude of resistance 
before it. It does not stop to measure and balance its forces 
with those opposed to it, because- it recognizes no terrestrial force 
higher than itself, and feels the soul superior to whatever of 
accident, circumstance or custom may oppose it. Virtue is calm, 
collected, forbearing; Heroism,'impetuous, defying, advances 
eagerly to the combat with Fraud, with Wrong, with Oppres¬ 
sion, instinctively recognizing in each its mortal foe. It is 
Michael and his angels battling the whole host of Darkness, and 
with not less but more of energy that they know intensely that 
the struggle can have but one result. 
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( Life,’ says Emerson, 4 is a festival only to the wise. Seen 
from the nook and chimney-side of Prudence, it wears a rugged 
and dangerous front. The violations of the laws of Nature by 
our predecessors and our cotemporaries are punished in us also.** 
Insanity, war, plague, cholera, famine, indicate a certain fero¬ 
city in Nature, which, as it had its inlet by human crime, must 
have its outlet by human suffering.*** Our Culture, therefore, 
must not omit the arming of the man. Let him hear in season 
that he is born into the state of war, and that the Common¬ 
wealth and his own well-being require that he should not go 
dabcing in the weeds of peace, but warned, self-collected, and 
neither defying nor dreading the thunder, let him take both 
reputation and life in his hand, and with perfect urbanity, dare 
the gibbet and the mob by the absolute truth of his speech and 
the rectitude of his behavior. 

£ Times of heroism (says this profound observer) are generally 
times of terror, but the day never shines in which this element 
may not work. The circumstances of man, we say, are histori¬ 
cally somewhat better in this country, and at this hour, than 
perhaps ever before. More freedom exists for culture. It will 
not now run against an axe at the first step out of the beaten 
path of opinion. But whoso is heroic will always find crises to 
try his edge. Whatever outrages have happened to men may 
befal a man again, and very easily in a republic, if there appear 
any signs of a decay of religion. Human virtue demands her 
champions and martyrs, and the trial of Persecution always pro¬ 
ceeds. It is but the other day that the brave Lovejoy gave his 
breast to a mob for the rights of free speech and ^opinion, and 
died when it was better not to live! ’ 

I think these true utterances of a serene spirit justly modify in 
perfect accordance with what I have already urged when speak¬ 
ing of Virtue, the casual remark of the same writer, that ‘every 
heroic act measures itself by its contempt of some external 
good.’ Undoubtedly is this true in the sense in which it is in¬ 
tended—that, seen through the eyes of the prudent, the soul of 
the soulless, the action of the Hero is 4 clean contrary to a sen¬ 
sual prosperity.’ It is a riddle, a madness; at least a trap, an 
ambuscade. But from the consciousness of the Hero himself no 
idea is farther than that of relinquishment, of self-sacrifice. He 
has but accepted his place in Nature ; had it been another’s, he 
had not courted it to make a parade of his devotion or daring. 
A Washington never scores up the hours he has given, the 
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perils braved, the sweet food and soft indulgence he has missed, 
in struggling for the salvation of his country. If he has been 
able to serve her triumphantly, it is well; if not, he has at least 
by action ripened and defined the capacities of his own being. 
Caesar puts away the proffered crown with a sigh of regretful 
longing ; Washington brushes it aside as the phantom of an ab¬ 
horred, unnatural dream. 

Human Virtue is generally tinged and not seldom utterly per¬ 
verted by Human Infirmity; yet I think we are inclining, with 
our easy assumption of immense superiority for our time and cul¬ 
ture, to rate too meanly, to condemn too broadly, the ruder, 
harsher shapes in which the Heroism of earlier ages developed 
itself. In this we fall into the one great error of narrow and 
ungenial Criticism, in scanning the act of the individual on 
which we pass judgement not from his point of departure but 
our own. We see the conqueror hurled on his path of carnage 
and conflagration, and our hearts revolt within us—we almost 
chide God for permitting so vast and wanton a ravage. But had 
we half the wisdom and insight our presumptuous judgement 
supposes, we should doubtless see in every state overturned the 
finale of myriads of rank and crying oppressions—in every City 
desolated, not one merely but ten thousand righteous retributions. 
Mourn not, then, sir philanthropist, over the devastating career 
of Alaric, the onward surge of the Saracen wave from Mecca to 
Vienna; nay, water not with your tears the grave even of hap¬ 
less Poland; for, rely on it, if any true and healthful vitality 
had there existed, it would have vindicated itself in the hour of 
peril. Witness Greece blackened, not subdued, by the innu¬ 
merable hosts of Xerxes; witness Prussia withstanding the force 
of Europe under the lead of the Great Frederick. A nation is 
not surprised, is not circumvented into slavery ; it can fall only 
beneath the weight of its own corruptions. It needs a Darius to 
make the fortunes of an Alexander. The inroad of a hostile 
force is to a stout-hearted people an electric shock, a ferment, a 
renovation. Cast your eye over the continent of Europe, and 
in that territory where Freedom and Culture are foremost, where 
the rank, accumulating abuses of many centuries have found 
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their grave in this, you will recognize the soil which has 
latest echoed the tread of the invader. I trust the day has 
passed when the blood of civilized man required to be quick¬ 
ened and purged by this severe cathartic ; but we need not 
therefore deny that War, too, had its uses in its day. Far hence 
be the infatuation which hailed the conqueror as a demigod; 
let us not err as widely by rashly pronouncing him a demon. 

But happily to the Heroism of the Present and the Future is 
vouchsafed a higher pathway of duty—a holier endeavor. It is 
called no longer to thunder at the gates of capitals—to batter 
down the walls of citadels, in which venerable Abuse has en¬ 
trenched itself. Though its mission is still as ever the abase¬ 
ment of pride, the redress of wrong, the vindication of unshield¬ 
ed right, the exaltation of the lowly, it moves no more to the 
field of conflict with lumbering catapult or echoing culverin. Its 
soul responds not now to the blast of the air-piercing trum¬ 
pet ; it starts not at the rude summons of the doubling drum. It 
troubles itself no more with ordnance, and towers, and armies, 
and Bastiles; for it knows that these dry bones of what was once 
dominion and power shall not protect their wielder an hour from 
the resistless might of offended Opinion. It sees the king sit to¬ 
day in proud security on his throne, surrounded by all of strength 
there is in walls and gates and weapons, and it smiles at his pomp 
and blazonry as it realizes that to-morrow he may be a friendless 
outcast and fugitive, fleeing from the stroke of a jest, a ballad, 
a newspaper. To-morrow the demagogue shall revel in his 
halls in utter blindness to the moral of yesterday ; and the next 
day he too shall have vanished and been forgotten. But the ear 
of true Heroism is bent to catch the feeblest wail of suffering 
Humanity—its eye is fixed intently on the morning-star which 
heralds a brighter day for the enduring, the abject, the down¬ 
trodden millions of earth. It stretches forth an ungauntleted 
but sinewy and steady hand, and takes decided hold of this vast, 
ungainly framework of Society, and says to what end is this, 
and this ? and does it remain here as a vital significance or only 
as a dead cumberer of the ground ? It recoils not at the shriek 
of pain or the yell of indignation; for it knows by this that it 
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has touched an nicer; and, unhappily, it can hardly avoid 
touching one. It questions with firm speech all institutions, ob¬ 
servances, customs, that it may determine by what mischance or 
illusion thriftless Pietence and Knavery shall seem to batten on 
a brave Prosperity, while Labor vainly begs employment, Skill 
lacks recompense, and Worth pines for bread. Its answer to 
that searching question of Divine arraignment, ‘Where is thy 
brother Abel V reverses that of the first murderer and all who 
are heirs of his spirit. It says to ostentatious Affluence and 
Splendor, ‘ Vaunt not to me of your icy charities, your gifts ill- 
sown because without heart; but rather ask pardon of God that 
as yet you have diverted so large a portion of his stewardship 
from the great end to which he designed it, and amend. You 
owe to the desolate, the crushed, the despairing, not the reluctant 
dollar, doled out with coarse and unjust upbraidings, but cordial 
sympathy, and the rekindling of hope in the benighted breast.’ 
It says to timid and distrustful Power, ‘ Trouble not yourself 
with these labjuinthine passages of mazy policy, but lend your 
brawny arm to extend far and wide the blessings of Plenty, Cul¬ 
ture, Improvement, and strengthen Uhe fabric of your sway by 
laying broader and deeper its foundations in universal Happiness 
and Content.’ It says to Genius, 4 Immerse not yourself in these 
vain trifles of Convenience oi Economy to which your best ener¬ 
gies have so long been given. Why shall yon waste your life in 
devising means for the better lighting or warming of the stately 
mansion, wnile you give not a thought to the utter darkness and 
inclemency in which the denizens of ten thousand adjacent ho¬ 
vels are groping and shivering'?’ Thus fearlessly the Heroism of 
the Nineteenth Century erects its judgement-seat in every breast, 
and weighs in its ready balances all custom, authority, assertion. 
From its serene exaltation above the low ambitions, the mousing 
schemes, the gross apprehensions of the sordid, it smiles be¬ 
nignly on the impotence of purblind hostility—the despot’s 
bayonet, the bigot’s scowl, the witling’s sneer. This spirit shall 
yet renovate the world. Before the calm earnestness of its gaze 
shall Wrong, Slavery, and Ignorance vanish from the face of the 
Earth, and a pervading Intelligence, a clearer Insight, a higher 
Life, shall irradiate the future pages of the History of Man! 



